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i^otes anii ©pinions. 



The Meaning of "the Scripture" in Gal. 3:22. — Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, in the Expositor of November, 1898, gives a singular illustra- 
tion of a priori word study. In speaking of "the Scripture" in Gal. 
3 : 22, which declares that the effect of law is to shut up everything 
under the dominion of sin without means of escape, he adds in a 
footnote: "Notice the vagueness of the reference: Paul's words 
become clear only if taken as referring to a previous exposition made 
orally in his former preaching to the Galatians of the combined effect 
of several biblical passages." It is not often that one cares to differ 
with Professor Ramsay even on exegetical questions, but it certainly 
seems as if a study of the usage of i\ ypa<j>ij in the New Testament 
would have led to a different and much more direct explanation. The 
usage of the term, when in the singular, is to denote a certain definite 
passage. In the present instance the text is not stated, but it can 
hardly be different from that which is quoted in Gal. 3:10. 

The "Surrender of Harnack."- — An editorial in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for October, 1898, declares that "Harnack's surrender, in which he 
grudgingly admits that the traditional dates assigned to the New 
Testament books are approximately correct, is a defeat which would 
have been heralded by headlines covering a whole page of an American 
newspaper, had anything analogous to it occurred in political or 
national affairs." Statements of a similar sort are frequently found in 
other journals, but can hardly have been made by those who really 
understand the position they describe. We hold no brief for Professor 
Harnack and at many points cannot agree with his conclusions, but 
anything like "surrender" on his part is pure phantasy. Even if, as 
the word implies, he had been engaged in a polemic against the 
authenticity of the New Testament writings, the term could hardly be 
justified. Far less as the case really stands. It is true that Professor 
Harnack admits the authenticity, and therefore the early date, of 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Philemon. He also holds that Mark was written 
65-70 ; Matthew (though not its later additions), 70-75 ; Luke (as well 
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as Acts), 68-93, an d Revelation, 93-96 ; but if we except the earlier date 
open to Acts, such a position has been that of most critical scholars for 
a generation. The fourth gospel and the Johannine epistles he does not 
hold to have been written by the apostle, but by the presbyter John, 
between 80 and no. But this conclusion, also, concedes little beyond 
what most critical scholars have admitted for a generation. As to the 
other books, we fear that there is little evidence of "surrender" in the 
position of Professor Harnack. Hebrews, he holds, was written 81-96 ; 
1 Peter in 81, seventeen years after the death of the apostle ; the pastoral 
epistles (parts of which, however, he holds to be genuine) in 90-110; 
Jude, 100-130; James, 120-140; 2 Peter, 160-175. 

There is little doubt that at the points where authenticity is above 
all desirable the tendency of much of the New Testament criticism of 
today is in its favor. In this we can all rejoice. But can anything 
more be said so far as Professor Harnack is concerned ? 

The Bible as a Text-Book in Parochial Schools. — The American Eccle- 
siastical Review, although it perhaps underestimates our ability to 
appreciate what it terms its "fun," is to be congratulated upon its 
insistence upon the necessity of biblical study. In its November 
number there is an admirable paper by Rev. Eneas B. Goodwin 
upon "The Bible as a Factor in the Education of Children." This 
paper contains a characterization of Bible histories which will apply 
to other books than those which are used in parochial schools. "These 
Bible histories are for the most part dull reading ; their illustrations 
are devoid of the elements which develop good taste or make the sub- 
ject-matter attractive; whilst from the Bible position, which they pur- 
port to summarize and present in a more popular form, they are in 
many cases worthless, because they are unreal. Thus it happens that 
the history and literature of Israel, so full of charming and useful 
interest, becomes a matter of indifference, and often aversion, to men 
and women in later life." 

In the place of books of this sort the writer urges that parts of the 
Bible, or a book containing selections taken literally from the Bible, 
be used as a text-book in the instruction of children in parochial 
schools. The advantages claimed for the Bible in this particular are 
three : its intellectual, aesthetic, and moral elements. 

As to its capacities for teaching morals, the writer takes a very sen 
sible view of the stories and heroes of the Old Testament, declaring 
that the Old Testament has to be purified and explained by the New. 
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But how about the relation of the Bible to the catechism from 
which children acquire a knowledge of the commandments of God ? 
The author holds that " the Bible should be used as a commentary on 
the catechism without leaving the impression that it is a book inferior 
in authority." While it may seem to some readers that such a use of 
the Bible is hardly that warranted by its real relation to Christianity, 
one cannot help feeling the truth of the writer's other statement that 
besides this power of elucidating the catechism the Bible also teaches 
a doctrine of divine providence that should be taught a child at the 
beginning of his intellectual life. 

With the conclusion of the paper we have great sympathy : " The 
Bible, therefore, is a book most conducive to the liberal education of 
children. It opens up a new world to them ; it brings large and 
heavily laden ideas into their minds — ideas that are most conducive 
to intellectual development. It enables them also to realize the mag- 
nitude and the variety and the beauty of the natural world, and to 
learn a lesson from the tiniest flower, to notice the wonderful mechan- 
ism of the smallest insect. It trains their wills, makes them ever seek 
for that which is the highest good, and instinctively turn away from 
that which is bad. It is a means for enabling them to give out their 
ideas in fitting words and for accommodating themselves to society, and 
thus be the means of bringing pleasure and happiness into a world 
sadly in need of them." 

But may it not be added as a fourth qualification of the Bible as a 
text-book for the young that it teaches religion ? Or does the author 
identify morality with religion, or religion with doctrine ? In either 
case one must regard the identification as unfortunate. 



